I went to the Domkom. He said: "Of course, children can't sleep there,
you must have another house." He gave me a chit for a count's
mansion in Morskaya Street. I went there this morning. The roof is all
right, but the stairs have no banisters, and the house is three stories high.
I went back to the Domkom. He said: "Keep to the ground floor. It is
big enough for sixty children." I said: "How can I keep them from
scrambling up the stairs and tumbling off?" A woman stood there. She
said: "What would it matter? There will be fewer to live, fewer to
feed." The Domkom said: "Do you think so? We must save every
child. When we get tired and useless, they will be there, fresh and
strong . . . And we are getting tired, all of us." Well, he gave his
orders. Now they are making new banisters for the house.'

They talked about children, and the Cossacks, and Finland, and the
coming disarmament in Europe. The candles began burning low. Elena
Ivanovna yawned, stood up, and said: 'Good night, dobrye ludi* and
the Zabalkansky dispersed.

Since the party at Moyka, Maria Nikolaevna had not been herself.
It had hurt her to meet Lilian and Serge. The dramatic climax of the
gathering had frightened her more than any raids had ever done. She
felt that the least activity on her part would now lay her open to perils
she might not name. So she did nothing. She would get up, put on her
shabby quilted dressing-gown, and sit by the window, her eyes on the
narrow grimy sill. It was cold in the flat, the Captain could not get any
logs for the iron stove, and Maria Nikolaevna sat shivering, huddled in
her dressing-gown, her feet thrust into Valenky' with many holes in
them. She had an old astrakhan muff, and she kept her hands in it.
Sometimes she took them out, blew on them, and laid the muff on the
window-sill as though she had no further use for it. Her fingers would
then go numb and purple, but for hours she would leave the shabby
muff on the window-sill, and sit, her poor cold hands idle in her lap.
Sometimes, her back to the room, she talked to the Captain. But he
could not understand her. Maria Nikolaevna no longer spoke in
phrases. Separate words seemed adequate for her, and the Captain at
first tried to understand what she said, but soon he had to give it up.
There seemed no imaginable links between lilac and herrings, ivory
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